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Editorial 


On zy a mild flutter in the dovecotes was felt by the discovery, made public in the Justce of the 
Peace, one, that fines for the detention of library books were unauthorised by Law and, two, 
that readers who declined to pay them could not be refused access to their own libraries. It 
is possible that this was known long ago to librarians and is not the reason why a very few 
libraries do not exact fines. Hewitt, however, tells us that although the practice of charging 
is universal no machinery exists for the recovery of fines. He does say that while recourse to 
the courts for their recovery is not to be recommended, exclusion from the use of the library 
nould be admissible. Without arguing for or against fines, the fact that they persist and are in 
the view of many a commonsense and necessary way of ensuring the return of books, and 
that the Aéts give authority for the making of byelaws for the good management of libraries, 
there appears to be a case for getting the matter settled one way or other. No librarian wants 
to act in disregard of law, but it is difficult to get a case heard as, for the sake of the small sum 
involved in a fine and remembering the relatively large sum involved in a court action, few 
borrowers will be found to challenge fines. It is our own business to see that our ways are legal. 


* * * * * * 


The opening of the Scottish Central Library by the Duke of Edinburgh on November 5th 
is another example of the interest our Royal Past-President has shown in libraries. These 
words are written before the event, a most appropriate one, for again it conneéts the Duke 
with the city from which he derives his title in a manner that all interested in the humanities 
must appreciate. This new venture, once more the work of the Carnegie Trustees in the main, 
provides, in the Royal Mile, in a building antique so far as its facade now is concerned, which 
is completely modern and has been reconstructed from basement to roof. The Lawnmarket 
where it stands is conveniently near to the National Library of Scotland, the University, the 
Public and other libraries, and no doubt will be able to draw upon their bibliographical 
resources. It must attract as a library at Dunfermline could not do, good in its service as that 
was. Our congratulations and good wishes go to all associated with it. 

The Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch at Eastbourne was a useful 
one. It was also an earnest one. There was, especially in the sessions devoted to children’s 
libraries, an obvious desire to “‘do a od” to younger readers, an attitude with which right- 
minded folk sympathize with perhaps a reservation or two. It is the helpful spirit that led 
to the institution of the Readers’ Adviser service. The reservation springs from our own early 
memories ; we liked to choose our books without any intervention from the good-natured 
people who supervised libraries ; we did not like advice and the only help we needed from 
the librarian was that she should provide good books in quantity and in the most accessible 
way. Most adult readers are similarly sensitive and in that fact may be the objections so often 
heard to the term “adviser.” Supervision and advice may also account for the withdrawal of 
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the teen-ager, in some cases altogether for years, from using libraries. It is a phase that is 
completely natural and should not perhaps disturb librarians so much as it seems to do. The 
real reader will return. 


* * * * * * 


Fourteen years have elapsed since the first brick of the Manor Branch Library at Shetheld, 
was laid. The shell of the building was topped by a temporary roof when war came and, as 
was the case with other new library buildings, it served many war uses. At last, however, it 
has been completed on the modulus principle of planning, and with no opaque walls within ; 
the modules being 13 ft. 6 ins. The Shetheld Ninety-sixth Annual Report, from which we 
get the above, has most attractive photographs of the exterior, the lending library from both 
ends, the junior library, and, what is new in a branch library there, a reference room with a 
Stock of 16,000 volumes and seats for 34 readers. Manor Library is a “divisional” one and 
serves not only the immediate Intake area but the surrounding population as well. The Report 
is full of good things and indicates that progressive initiative still persists in Sheffield. 


* * 


* * 


* 


This month sees the eternal round of the L.A. examination return. It is a speculation 
whether this treadmill is responsible for the resignation of so many junior assistants of which 
E.F.G. wrote so feelingly last month. We think not but it is a question worth investigation. 
There are of course frequent criticisms of the examination syllabus and the examiners are 


subje& to more scrutiny and to what are really examinations themselves. Syllabi are always : 
susceptible of improvement but it is doubtful if the candidate is aided by so much tinkering I 
with ours. The evaluations of the entrance examination, which occurs this month, which ¢ 
appear in [he Assistant Librarian centre for some reason on the Essay, probably the most i 
valuable part of it; and here the emphasis is on the unimaginative choice of subject. This l 
seems pointless as imagination is what the youngest candidate can bring to any subjeét if he \ 
has it. However it may be reassuring to our youngsters to know that so many tutors, senior c 
examiners, examiners, assessors, senior assessors, the Education Sub-Committee and the ( 
Registration and Examinations Committee, as well as a most competent Education Officer and 
Staff are all watching to see that justice is done to them. 
* * * * * * 
The lending library counter is now regarded as a somewhat penal place for assistants. 
There is often little time nowadays there for those pleasant exchanges with readers of which a 
we find so many in the older literature of librarianship. Here again there is discussion of the tl 
ways in which the work of charging and discharging of books can be reduced. There would c 
appear to be no quicker and more simple method of charging in use as yet than what we h 
know as the Browne system, where the bookcard remains in the book while it is in the library. 
Several libraries which had experimented with the Dickman and other systems have returned sl 
to Browne. But even that occupies much Staff time. One librarian at least has experimented ta 
for fiction with a token system, the token being the property of the reader which he gives into d 
the care of the library when he borrows a book. No charge of the book is made and the fe 
librarian has no idea of the whereabouts of any borrowed book ; he only knows that its user h 
cannot get another novel until he has recovered his token in exchange for the one he has. m 
We believe the Library Committee brought this adventure to an end. It has even been in 
suggested that current fiction should not be charged at all. The registered reader takes out the 
books he is allowed to have at one time and must return them before he can obtain admission M 
to get others. It is agreed that books cannot be traced. It is also agreed that they may be lost, ar 
but their monetary value would be much less than the cost of staff time employed in charging. as 
It is further declared that the micro-film charging, which is described briefly in Brown's as 
Manual, proves in practice to be slower than our card-charging. 2 
il 


* 


* * * 


* * 


The Lindsey and Holland County Library, having withdrawn from the East Midland 
Regional Library Bureau, has been informed that it will not be able to use the interloan 
services of the National Central Library except as a member of its appropriate regional system. 
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Alderman Abbott and the Rate Limit ‘ . 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


Ase public librarians in the generation before mine strove long years for freedom from our 
Strait jacket in finance. Vainly. Not however because many of their colleagues were indifferent, 
nor because Big Bad Banburys blocked Parliament. Fifth columnists entrenched in our 
Council Chamber undermined all their efforts. >. 

Thomas Abbott came to us in 1899. Next to Tedder he did most to delay financial ae 
relief to town libraries and to bar county libraries. A councillor, later an alderman of 
Manchester, assuming a precedence we servilely accord to his kind, he was soon stood at the 


F 


footlights, aglow with complacency. At Birmingham (1902) Ballinger read a sound paper on 

the rate limit which threatened our future. Abbott bawled: Abolish the limit! Agitate ! Ei 
He had found a subject to focus light on himself. Librarians, a class easily deluded, thought he 3 
had come as a saviour. = 


So next year at Leeds he read a paper on “the practical steps”; none new, the direction 7 
of all being that to succeed we must help ourselves ; his text for a decade or more. Perhaps a 
he was then privately telling librarians, as he told me later, that he was brought up on Paes 
Sam Smiles. 

At Cambridge in 1905 Ballinger gave us another fine paper on “Library Politics.’ 
Storming enthusiasm, Abbott rolled out copious and eloquent rhetoric, ore ro/undo, a plummy 
mouthful, which ended with a whump of irrelevant verse. Tedder supported him ; a sinister 
conjunction, though I, a freshman, didn’t think so then ; only the acidity of his speech etched 
its irony into my memory. But another Mancunian, Councillor Plummer, in appearance much 
like a good-tempered newfoundland, followed the openers, shook himself, bit without a bark. 
Manchester’s 2d. rate didn’t bring in enough for libraries for two new distriéts joined to his, 
city. He proposed accumulating £3,000 a year for two libraries within ten years. But his - 
Council had struck out the £3,000. oh. am 

He was sorry to say his friend, Mr. Abbott, supported the Council in that economy 

He did not want to give Mr. Abbott away, but he wanted them to see that it was one a 

thing to come and declaim on a platform, and another thing to give a vote when it came a 

to a Stern question of pounds, shillings and pence. a 

Readers won’t find in the Record debate (vii:567) what I saw, watching close and hard 
at this, my second Conference. There sat Abbott, scarlet, all the wind and fury out of him, 
the very echo of his brassy detonations of claptrap silenced. And Tedder ?—ready with 
comfort and smelling-salts ? No ; in storms the corner was his place. Besides, that afternoon 
he’d had cream for tea; when the enemy quarrelled he was benign with peace and plenty. 

Clearly Plummer “‘wanted us to see.” But we suffered from “good taste,” a priggish 
shrinking from plain words; this sly smear always made me bristle with suspicion: bad 
taste, anyway, is nearly always honest. Were we listening to a Manchester broil ? We looked 
down our prim noses. However Abbott’s economy vote lingered in the memory. In mine ; a 
for why didn’t he hit back ? Neither then nor later, orally or in print, did he reply. Certainly = 
his position was shaken. Surely he couldn’t long remain a Councillor. The Council saved him, : 
made him a Vice-President, one of the Holy Twelve, though there was little of the apostolic = a 
in them (1906). a 

In 1908 Plummer warned us again. He, Abbott and Sutton, seeking knowledge to make i 
Manchester’s new Central a marvel in our drab world, visited America. At Brighton Plummer 
and Sutton told us about the trip. Everyone expeéted Abbott to bellow in ; loving his voice : a 
as he did how could he refrain ? He was present, but said not a word about a visit which, a 
as he had told me earlier that year in Manchester, had “broadened his education” ; not before 
time! But Plummer, speaking first, had muzzled him. Comparing American with British Ca 
library government Plummer said: In America s 

there is no scope for that unwholesome individual, Mr. Facing-both-ways, who on y 
platform, or in conference, glibly descants on library disabilities and rate limitation, and 

in Committee clamours against expenditure, and pares library estimates to the quick 

(L.A.R., xi:123). 


nee 
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A cracking broadside, bang on a target everyone knew. To this day | can not understand why 
Abbott didn’t sue the Record for libel. ““Mr. Facing-both-ways” was bad enough, but a K.C. 
would have needed little art and cunning to find in “unwholesome individual” all manner of 
denigration. Abbott took no aétion, did not even reply to an insult which should have 
convulsed a tame rabbit with fury. 

Now Plummer’s warning was heeded. After this onset few could have had much faith 
in “law leader” Abbott. Later that day he was rather badly heckled about the bill (L.A.R., 
x:596-8). In the following year (1909) at Sheffield some members put up their fists in earnest. 
Abbott grumbled : I labour hard for the bill ; Members do nothing. There were boos, never 
before had I heard that sound in our assemblies, which indeed were often at the point of 
death from numb and dumb gentility. 

Mr. Peppie said that Mr. Abbott had repeated that speech at several Annual 
Meetings, but not during the whole year had Mr. Abbott put before the Council one 
single suggestion for forwarding the bill in the House of Commons. Nothing definite 
had been put before them to organize opinion in favour of the bill. 

Mr. Roserts said it was a wicked shame to talk like that... 

Mr. Assorr: The Bill is permanently blocked, . . . if we talked all night about it 
it would not avail much. 

Mr. Peppie: But you have just asked us to do something. 

THe CHatrMaAn: Mr. Abbott should not be talked to in that way. (L.A.R. xi-535) 

One rebuker was Roberts of Brighton, where money was not tight. The second, the 
Chairman, was Sir William Bailey, who loved to yarn about the Manchester Ship Canal and 
his invention the stomach-pump, the one subject as repellent as the other. He was popular, 
for he had geniality and wealth and could tell smoking-room stories whose reception he 
sometimes lubricated by “putting up the drinks” at the “social-executives” Tedder arranged. 
Nevertheless he was one of those who claimed authority not only over the librarians who 
squired them, but over all librarians at Conference. Had the L.A. been a professional union 
we might have shown more spirit, borne less tight-wad patronage, and Tedder couldn’t have 
pitted Abbotts and Baileys against his “free” fellow-Members. (In forty years not one town 
councillor effectively helped the L.A. to break the limit or raise salaries. You know better, 
eh? Tell me, then...) 

However a few librarians jumped to assist the indignant Peddie : 

Mr. Soper said he strongly objected to Mr. Abbott’s remarks, . . . it was most unfair 
. .. to speak as if members had done nothing. Why didn’t the Council move in the 
matter 

Mr. Assorr: They can’t move. 

Mr. Soper: ‘Then if they can’t move I object to being lectured each year. 
(L.A.R., xi:535.) 

Not a happy day for Abbott. And Tedder ? Oh, a beaming urchin mischief would hide any 
chagrin he felt, as it veiled his relentless purpose. 

It was futile to talk thus to Abbott. We should have made him resign. The N.W. 
Branch showed how that could be done in the following year (1910). He was Branch President 
and expected to be for life. At this time librarians of the middle period had eyes on 
Manchester. Sutton might die, or retire at 65 in 1913, though in fact he was in office until 
his death, 1920. Graciously Abbott accepted the salaams of the hopeful. So who would stand 
against him ? Sutton was genial, patient, even easy-going ; up to a point he could be pushed 
around, but there was a limit beyond which his kindly puckered face became grim granite. 
He had good reason to dislike and distrust Abbott. He’d stand against him ; against his own 
Bumble. Abbott was thrown a purler out of the Presidential saddle (L.A.R., xii:150). 
Without a word he picked himself up. Well, Sutton, for all his service to Manchester and the 
library movement should never be President of the L.A.; friend Tedder would see to that. 
Sutton, President ? No, NEVER! 

Watch Abbott, devil’s own advocate, playing with Pinkie and the fairies. 

At the 1902 Conference cheery old Pink, librarian at Cambridge, said that his Council 
could raise what rate they liked, and “people were so proud of their library they would go 
up to any amount short of actual extravagance” (L.A.R., iv:531). A letter from him was used 
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by Abbott at Newcastle (1904) to illustrate “‘the idea that Library Committees had no wish to 
be extravagant.” Cambridge Committee fairies asked power for a 2d. rate; the Council 
agreed. For a special purpose a 1}d. rate was levied ; then they reverted to 1d. A reading 
room was wanted, and “against the recommendation of the Committee” fairies (penny- 
contented) the Council fairies voted 1}d.! Again back to a 1d. (L.A.R., vi:489). You see! 
yelled Abbott. In Manchester, he cried, we can raise 2d., but had never spent 2d. (Jb.). 
Birmingham, chimed in Capel Shaw, only needed 1.40d. Others bleated: Let the limit be ; 
rid us of rates and taxes and we'll be so happy. It delighted Abbott to hear penny trumpets 
tootling about farthings. A humble listener, | wondered why, if so little would do, we made 
such a fuss. A 14d. limit, 2d. limit, no limit—whoa! good donkey, steady! At different 
times different decisions, all dead decisions ; but we talked, talked... At every A.G.M. 
Abbott shouted about his toil and trouble : M.P.s harried, public men won over, much ado, 
dust raised ; all nearly done; one long strong pull all together, boys, and we'd be there, in 
the Promised Land! Bluster out, he became doleful. Blocking motions, no Parliamentary 
time, do-nothing librarians. ’Twas all humbug ; except at Conferences Abbott never stirred 
a mouse. Alas! he was our law leader nearly throughout the life of Asquith’s powerful 
Government (1906-14) in which every minister was sympathetic. Yet with Tedder (scared 
by Lloyd George’s socialistic policy) and Abbott in control we might have been in Tristan da 
Cunha for all the impression we made on Westminster. 


Why couldn’t we sack Abbott ? Apart from the lure of Manchester, if that librarianship 
became vacant, by the time Members began to suspect his genuineness (1906) the Council, 
after he had been of their number for only two years, made him one of the twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a privileged office which local authority men vacated rarely by resignation, 
occasionally by elevation to the Presidency, and most often by descent to the grave. Except 
at its hugger-mugger Conference meeting, our Council was then a tight junta of London 
librarians swaddled by Tedder who, having taken Abbott’s measure, stood firmly behind him 
except when trouble threatened. Tedder himself was fixed on us, in office for life, for no-one 
could stand successfully for Treasurer against our-Founder-Member. And Hon. Officers, 
never electorally challenged, not removable by automatic rule, may go their own way 
unchecked, if they choose, though not uncriticized. Few of them do so choose ; even Tedder 
did not so choose, except when safe in London where country Councillors seldom ventured. 
Besides he was Respeétability itself, in a temple of Respectability, and was “looked up to” by 
the Members of a calling who doffed their toppers to everything Respectable. So he led our 
Council by its long ear. In London, always at meetings, which somehow didn’t look official 
if unchaired by him, he barred progress, gripped the money, and lit disputes with dry provoca- 
tion. He backed his kind, slid “learned” librarians and bigwigs into the Presidency, and 
except for twelve months, by intrigue and by citing custom, kept town librarians out of it 
jor fifty-three years !—think of it! He also opposed branches, for they would channel country 
Members’ influence. Paying fares to Council meetings would help country Members to attend, 
so thumbs down to that. And when these simple yokels paid their own expenses to attend he 
carefully side-tracked business they wanted done; he’d educate them. County libraries ? 
Never ; they were more popular libraries, more socialism. Their chiefs would combine with 
town librarians, nuisance enough already. He paid court to librarians in awe of their authorities 
and to town councillors who, at heart, wanted the limit to stay. Behind him were such 
Members as Overall, Welch and Borrajo, in turn librarians at the Guildhall, in a City with no 
limit, while, our good friend Doubleday excepted, librarians from the West End, where high 
assessments kept the limit from pinching, looked on with indifference or benevolent neutrality. 


Yet fair-play compels me to admit that, notwithstanding this concealed opposition, two 
men, being in London, might have piloted reform: Brown, hard worker, writer, but no 
speaker, and Jast, his able mouthpiece. Brown left the L.A. in 1912. Was he foresaken by 
Jast, as some hinted ? Knowing Jast, that I cannot believe. (On the mystery of Brown’s 
resignation and of Jast’s strange acquiescence in it I have sought light in all promising quarters, 
without success.) However, by holding Abbott, Tedder held several librarians who coveted 
Manchester. Jast had missed Liverpool (1909). Manchester being his last hope, who can 
blame him for avoiding a clash with Abbott. Employés and employers hobnobbing will 
rub noses ; nothing can stop them. 
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Tedder, of course, had all the strength of a fanatic. A thinker gathers facts and arguments, 
classes and balances them, and decides a question without prejudice, to the best of his judgment. 
Not Tedder: a rabid partisan, he had trimmed his mind and life to a formula, then closed it 
with a slam. Free libraries ?—the purest socialism. He sneered sibilantly, in select conversa- 
tion, at ‘sentimental socialism.” It was his plain duty to stamp it out wherever he found it. 
No-one will deny his right to his own opinions. He may be excused for disliking free librarians 
as a group. He hadn’t tounded the L.A. for them ; they had filched A/s Association. Usually 
he was cautious. His speeches were pleasant chunners from his goatee, with now and then a 
purring bite to raise a laugh. But once at least, breaking our unwritten rule against politics, 
he came right out on to the balcony. Roller-belting a book to a student in half the usual time 
indicated “‘a craving for uniformity,” which was degeneracy. Uniformity 
is a mark of the times ; a kind of mental socialism akin to the political socialism which is 
so rapidly spreading ... The note of socialism . . . collective sentimentality, is to repress 
the individual in favour of what is vainly thought to be the general advantage of the 
community. It is due to the fundamental laziness and weakness of human nature and the 
desire of each man to put upon his neighbour the duty of working out his own mental 
and social salvation. That is why | think the craze for uniformity is a sign of degeneracy 
(L.A.R., ix:607). 
That librarianly state of mind which would open all knowledge to anyone was alien to his 
spirit. Sincerely he believed it dangerous to the heraldic, moneyed, and scholarly classes 
about him that knowledge should be free to all, particularly at the public charge. 


From first acquaintance the shrewd Tedder must have known Abbott for what he was. 
So the course was plain. “Going my way ? Good.” If not, just an elbow touch... The 
sleepless beauty who would share Charming’s nosebag uses a like innocent craft in her own 
cause. Abbott could not or would not remove the rate limit. What simpler than to let him 
doodle and fuss ? Soon after | moved to the N.W. I heard that the two were playing together ; 
proof quickly followed. The Branch there, the only one, was embattled against the Council. 
Secession was near. Let Jast, I said, come north to arrange a settlement (1907). “‘O, no,” 
cried Abbott, “better have my dear old friend the Treasurer than the Hon. Secretary.” Tedder 
came, was made much of ; Abbott invited him to meet at dinner the Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Mayor Elect, other high-up Mancunians, and (below the salt) the Branch Council. All we got 
was Tedder’s pleasant story (very pleasant man, Tedder) of a visit he had thoroughly enjoyed 
and hoped to repeat (ix:592-4). Meanwhile Abbott, talking fair to us in Lancashire, backed 
obstruction in London. The quarrel grew. Again | begged: Let Jast come north. Invited 
at last he came (1909) though not to meet Lord Mayors and things, and went back to work out 
a scheme for Branches, which were constituted in 1910. That was a jump in the L.A.’s 
evolution, and Tedder’s first heavy defeat. But for 1914 and all that our progress never again 
would have been arrested. 

Abbott wasn’t in at the kill of the limit: Tedder was. George Roebuck won over his 
M.P., Jesson. They called a meeting of greater London authorities in Roebuck’s library, and 
there appointed a deputation to see Fisher, Minister of Education. Fisher was sympathetic 
and hopeful. Te Record disowned the deputation (xxi:125). But on the main issue the inveterate 
opposition was whacked. The C.U.K.T. pulled wires. Ballinger asked Herbert Lewis for a 
Government Bill, and with Fisher’s aid and Premier Lloyd George’s fiat, lo! ’twas done— 
as easily as that. It is my case that, despite public opposition and Big Bad Banburys, the 
general limit could have been removed with almost as little trouble, many years before, had 
there been unity and good will on the L.A. Council. Had not 55 towns paid high to remove 
the limit locally ? 

Lewis invited the L.A. Executive to celebrate at the Commons, though only one of that 
body, Ballinger, was deserving. Tedder was the bad boy at the party. Dinner eaten, he came 
to me, glass in hand, rage in his eyes: Lewis, he said, would speak with his guests in turn. 
No other move followed. Puzzled, later | asked Ballinger to explain. All through dinner Tedder, 
at Lewis’s left, had been wickedly lugubrious: though the A& was law, local authorities 
would pay no more than in the past (and this was the opinion of a man who, in 1883, wanted 
the Acts repealed so that local authorities might seek any powers they wanted !) and so on: 
all in a Strain ungrateful and rude to our host and champion. So Ballinger prompted a move 
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intended only to shift Tedder from Lewis’s ear. No wonder Tedder was angry: sent to the 
bottom of the class ! 

Another epilogue. Two years after that dinner Lewis thanked Members for electing him 
President, a kind recognition, he said, of his aid in carrying the A@. (It still irritates me that 
the Record published no portrait of this good man and able friend, but a fine one, not well 
printed, appears in the Lébrary World, xxiii:497). Then he went on to induct Abbott as 
President, an honour deserved, he said, for his work on the consolidating Act of 1892! No 
doubt he had heard about Abbott’s travail in some of our law business, and had supposed it 
to relate to 1892, for there was nothing else to relate it to! No-one corrected the mistake, not 
even Abbott in his address. He didn’t refer to the limit, which, we’d been told, for years had 
shared his bed and board. But (like Tedder) on the future he was as dismal as a duck in a 
drought. One tarradiddle diverted me: “The L.A. for long years, with unwearied effort, 
strove to obtain permission to confer the blessing of county libraries.” Yes, and I wrote the 
works of Bernard Shaw. 

The L.A., “hen, claimed no authorship in the A&t. The Council’s report covering the 
year 1919-20 is in the unmistakable astringent style of Frank Pacy, whose pen had an integrity 
of its own. He tucked away the relieving Act in eight dry lines, and filled seven times as much 
space with an account of a summer school already fully reported. No-one is thanked, not even 
Abbott who, in earlier reports, had so often been slobbered over for what he had not done, 
still less Lewis, Fisher, Ballinger, and Roebuck. 

What mites our two heroes look from this distance! Yet who can measure the harm 
done to our cause by Tedder the politician in ambush, and by Abbott the—what was he ? 
A bungler ? No doubt. Tedder’s dupe ? That had been an excuse for one who was genuine. 
But how explain away Plummer’s double-damning of him as a humbug, a charge he never 
tried to rebut ? For our tolerance I blame a chuckleheaded Membership, lullabyed with arm- 
chair papers and amused with pie and picnics at good-time Conferences. Nowadays the Council 
has a morsel of respect for itself as the governing body. But aren’t Members as heedless as 
ever ? They pay and grumble. Few have the initiative or the energy to act for themselves or 
incompany. More than two-thirds of their number grudge the postage on their voting-papers. 

Before 1919 the crafty obstruction on the Council was known to those in the L.A.’s inner 
circle with eyes to see and ears to hear. After 1919, with new hope to encourage us, it seemed 
good to let bygones be bygones. A mistake ; the old hostilities and prejudices remained for 
some years. And now that the history of our struggling days is being miswritten for want of 
personal recollections, the facts must be told, though no-one can enjoy telling them. Here I 
depend on memory only for clues ; every statement essential to the story is documented. 


The A.A.L. Coronation Tour of Western Europe’ 


By P. Hepworth, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A. (City Librarian of Norwich) 

The Assistant Librarian tor August, 1953, states that ““Byelaws and subscriptions have occupied 
too large a part of our minds in recent months.” The 1953 Continental Tour is only one, 
though perhaps the most important of the matters that as a result has not received its due 
share of notice in the professional press. Apart from the interesting but excessively modest 
symposium in the same number of The Assistant Librarian,? | have not seen a single reference 
to it, and I hope, as one who is unfortunately regarded as a result of certain remarks of mine 
in the May number of this journal, as only as “erstwhile friend” of the A.A.L., that this paper 
may be considered as an independent tribute to an outstanding achievement of the Association 
in which I was privileged to share. 

The whole tour was admirable in every way, and policy discussions that were held were 
quite free from controversy. I think it is of the greatest significance that in 1953 for the first 
time for a generation (including the L.A.’s recent Scandinavian tour) there should be 
some 65 British librarians willing to go and see for themselves what Continental librarians 
are doing without benefit of Fulbright grant or interneship. 


1Based on a paper delivered to a joint meeting of the Eastern Branch of the Library Association and the 
Eastern Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians at Ipswich on July 23rd, 1953. 

2The 1953 Coronation Tour in Assistant Librarian, August, 1953, pages 100-101. See a/so L..A.R., Auguse, 1953, 

p. 254. 
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I need not confess to you, of course, that much of the tour had nothing to do with 
librarianship. Indeed when one well-known Deputy Librarian started talking shop he became 
instantly unpopular. However, a good deal of shop was talked. My wife and I had front 
seats—I hope this was not due to influence, but to priority of booking—and during the fort- 
night we heard a good deal of the shortcomings of chiefs ; how they arrive at 11 and depart 
at 4; take 3 hours for lunch on Rotary days, and generally have to be blasted by their Deputies 
and Chief Assistants into any form of activity whatsoever. | certainly learned more about 
library administration on the tour than I did on many an annual conference, and found the 
experience chastening. But | have not said whom we were. Mr. Broome and Mr. Woodward 
of Leeds got out a most delightful book which gives the names of the travellers and their 
Libraries. My wife and I gasped when we found that she was the only married woman of the 
thirty-five girls of the party but | was not the only married man, the others having left their 
wives behind. However, | was not altogether to envy them, for once we got abroad it was 
quite clear that continental hotel keepers jump for joy at meeting two guests whom they can 
place in the same bed without offence. Indeed they seemed to think many of our party made 
unnecessary difficulties in that direction. 

The crossing was a rough one though most of us survived it with difficulty but without 
enough spirit to welcome Ostend with any emotion except gratitude. We were soon through 
the customs, glad to exchange the cold winds of the Prince Charles for the shelter of the coach 
which was to be our only fixed home for the next fortnight. It is only a short run to Bruges 
past a not very attractive landscape—canals, trees, flat roads. After a long day we were glad 
to get to our very comfortable little hotel at Bruges—a hotel that obviously catered for the 
English, and whose friendly proprietor thought their principal relaxation was the consumption 
of large beefSteaks to the accompaniment of gay dance music until the small hours. Although 
Caxton printed the first book in the English language at Bruges I am sorry to say we did not 
see it but there was plenty of interest apart from the food. The whole city was floodlit for it 
was the eve of the annual procession of the Holy Blood ; the shops were open until ten o’clock, 
and a gay fair attracted thousands. I was sorriest for a poor bear doomed to stalk around a 
cage no bigger than himself except when let out to box, though he didn’t seem particularly 
miserable. Every window was lighted ; children played happily in crowded bars while their 
elders played bagatelle over a glass of Byrrh or coca-cola, and no-one got drunk. Certainly 
you could’nt get drunk on Belgian beer, which is like water flavoured by rusty nails. The whole 
city was illuminated and you could, if you would, take a tour in a motor boat with twelve 
others to the Lake of Love. Being Librarians, we went by daylight, when you got more for 
your money. 

The main “library” sights in Belgium were the Royal Library, Brussels, and the Plantin 
Moretus Museum, Antwerp. We also had a delightful reception and luncheon in Brussels 
by Sir Vanden Borre, Directeur General au Ministere de |’Instruction publique. I don’t need 
to give you a full account of the Royal Libraries, as a general description of them is available 
in most sizeable libraries? and the Museum was described in the Library Assistant only last 
year. It is always delightful to see fine bindings, manuscripts and maps, and our main 
impression in Brussels was of a scholarly library appropriately housing great treasures. Those 
who expected the latest gadgets or lighting devices would be disappointed. There were the 
usual problems that we all know—depleted staffs, crowded rooms, piles of books awaiting 
attention. Personally | found it refreshing at many points on the tour to be where books 
mattered most, but in Belgium, as in France, our contaéts were made with educationists rather 
than with the library profession. We saw no public libraries in Belgium. I gather, however, 
that the country is considered backward in its public library provision, and that the best 
example is at Antwerp where we only had time for our most interesting but very hurried visit 
to the Plantin-Moretus Museum. 

The only other Belgian city we saw to any extent was Ghent, which would be worth 
visiting merely for the wonderful Van Eyck triptych in the cathedral. Holland, where we 
proceeded next, soon presented a different picture both in its architecture and landscapes. 
It seemed less prosperous too, all but Amsterdam. The cars were smaller, fewer men wore 
Homburgs and the girls were less pretty than those in Bruges. But everywhere were bulbs of 


3Espaite, A. National Libraries of the W'orld, 1934, pp. 241-267. 
*Doucury, K. A. Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp in Library Assiftant, 1952, pp. 139-141. 
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all conceivable shades such as made even those in Kew Gardens lack distinétion. I suppose we 
were fortunate in the time of our visit, but flowers were definitely news everywhere in Holland. 
We set out at 6.30 one morning for a flower market expecting to see open stalls peopled by 
quaint ladies in Dutch costume ; instead we found ourselves in a large arena with an eleétric 
clock, recording the bids of auctioneers. In a Dutch auétion high bids lead to low ones, and 
anyone pressing the highest figure on a button where he sits automatically makes the moving 
finger Stop opposite his symbol. Even more interesting was an indoor flower show we 
attended, wearily enough, at 11 p.m. the same evening. Here were no sunparched tents with 
flowers in jars or containers; but a brilliantly illuminated prefabricated pavilion with 
pineapples, bananas and begonias growing in tropical profusion—an astonishing sight. 

Amsterdam, a city built on piles, where we stayed for some days, has even more canals 
than Bruges, but they are not so picturesque, nor is the city so full of antiquities. But it has 
many other attractions, especially for the ladies. The Kalverstraat must be the wealthiest 
street in Europe and after dark its illuminated windows and neon signs in all colours give it a 
better-than-Bond-Street air. The greatest contrast between all the continental countries and 
England, apart from the superior food, was the brilliance of their streets at night, even the 
humblest tradesman keeping his window aglow. | cannot think this was bad business. By 
contrast, British hotels did not come off too badly. At Amsterdam for instance, we had old 
fashioned flock beds, hot water for shaving was unheard of, and none of us had a drawer in 
our room—this in a good second class hotel in a main street. The result was that every morning 
one could see members of our party carrying steaming hot water from a geyser four flights 
below in familiar receptacles that were certainly not designed for that purpose. But the food 
was unimpeachable. I need only mention the breakfast—not the continental type, that we 
were by now learning to expect, but hard boiled eggs, followed by rye bread and jam, slices 
of ham and cheese and gingerbread. Here we first encountered in a big way the iniquitious 
continental tipping system (the Bruges hotel, accustomed to English visitors, charged only 
marked prices). Coffee following the meal was billed as 35 cents (7d.), but when presented, the 
bill showed 20 per cent for service plus 20 per cent for the man who played the piano every 
night from 8 p.m.—2 a.m. After that we never bothered to look at restaurant prices, thankful 
enough that we had already paid in advance for most things. From what we saw of the 
pianist, compared with many English dance bands, we concluded that guaranteed tips were an 
excellent incentive. 

At Haarlem we consumed the only indifferent meal of our tour—the cold soup, hashed up 
rissoles and two veg. that is not infrequently served up as an English 2/9 lunch. It cost us 
10/- — the hotel, incidentally, was under English management. At Arnhem we saw the very 
moving paratroop cemetery. We also passed through Doorn where the ex-Kaiser was allowed 
to die in peace, quite forgotten, less than fifteen years ago. Holland seemed surprisingly well 
wooded and attractive, though we had expected only windmills and featureless dykes. We 
saw no sign of the recent floods, but many a prosperous smiling country house, its lawns gay 
with tulips. 

In Holland we saw many fine libraries ; the enormous Peace Palace built half a century ago 
for the use of the International Court of Justice has a great library of public and private 
international law, comparative law, and the laws and law reports of all countries of the world. 
International politics and relations, diplomatic history and the peace movement, are other 
subjects which are covered, and there are limited collections of sociology, economics and 
biography. There is also a fine Grotius collection. There are two reading rooms; 1m the 
main one are the alphabetical and systematic, or as we should call it, classified catalogue of 
books. There are also catalogues of pamphlets and articles from periodicals by author and 
subject. In the second reading room are the most frequently consulted reviews and a selection 
of the most important books from the entire field of the Library, arranged in classified order. 
In the extensive book stacks the colleétions of codes, law reports and reviews are arranged 
by country, free access being allowed by special permission. The Library of the Peace Palace 
is open to the authorities and members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the Academy of International Law, which are all situated in the 
Palace, and to other students by permission.® The equipment and furnishings of the Library 
are of the most modern design. (To be continued) 


5 Library of the Peace Palace. Leiden, 1948, 
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Topicalities 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


Despite prophecies to the contrary, public 
library issues, as shown by annual reports, 
continue to increase. The effect of television, 
wireless, cinema and the press on public 
reading is not to lessen the number of books 
read nor to decrease use of public libraries. 

If total issues are regarded in the same sense 
as increased business in the commercial world 
would be, one would expect public librarians 
to be very happy at present trends in public 
reading. Here is direct evidence of expanding 
use of a public service, therefore, demand for 
higher book funds, more staff and bigger 
buildings to cope with the increase should, in 
theory, be irrefutable. One would expect 
Library and Finance Committees of Local 
Authorities, in the light of this evidence, to 
keep in step with public demand and readily 
accede to increased financial provision, At 
least, their defence of such a policy could be 
that they were practising true economy—not 
limiting expenditure merely for the sake of 
reduction—but increasing the wise spending of 
public money to meet a reasonable and proved 
public demand. 

However, public librarians are not all that 
happy over increased issues, nor are Library 
\uthorities. Certain pertinent questions are 
posed. Is there a limit to these increases of 
issues ? Are our administrative methods up-to- 
date enough to counter increased issues without 
increased financial demands? Are we in 
danger of sacrificing guality for quantity, and 
thereby lowering not only our conception of 
public service standards but inculcating into 
the minds of the public, too, that public 
librarianship is merely a free-for-all market of, 
in the main, escapist literature. 


What do YOU think ? 
THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, October, 1953. A 
foldover in black on turquoise. Embodies 
something for everyone and a feeling of 
pride that such a production emanates from 
a public library. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


More than usual, but it is a pleasure to see 
so many examples of high standard in public 
library printing. 
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CHESTER’S Children’s Book Week. A new- 
comer, but well printed in black and red on 
white. The co-operation of the National Book 
League is noted. 


CLYDEBANNW’S Public Lectures, 1953-1954. 
Up to the usual high mark expected from this 
library, with portraits of speakers, notes on 
books to read and the back cover thoughtfully 
left blank with the exception of the word 
““Memoranda.” 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, October, 1953. 
A pamphlet, with a most interesting introduc- 
tion on subjects of controversy. This edition is 
concerned with religion in general. 


FINCHLEY’S Wednesdays at the Library. 
Suspiciously like a Curwen Press effort though 
no printer’s name given, so—first-class. 


FULHAM’S The Book Marker, September, 
1953. A foldover in red on white, with an 
introduction seemingly inappropriately headed 
“The pursuit to happiness.” 


HAMPSTEAD’S Catalogue of Jlong-playing 
records. Merits inclusion on subject matter 
alone as this catalogue must be of great value 
to the gramophone record borrowers. 


HOVE’S New Books, October, 1953. The 
unmistakable narrow foldover containing so 
much in so little space and annotated fiétion, 
too ! 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (COUNTY 
LIBRARIES’ SECTION) The Cinema. Readers’ 
Guide, new series No. 21. A first-rate short 
bibliographical guide, with attractive cover. 


PADDINGTON’S Book News, October, 1953. 
A foldover, in deep on light blue, with 
well-chosen headings. 


SHOREDITCH’S Book News, October, 1953. 
Another example of a foldover, in green on 
yellow, attractively set out. 


SWANSEA’S General Literature, January to 
June, 1953. The half-yearly selected list of 
additions, with cover in black on light green 
mottled cover. With a subject index and handy 
size for the pocket, a publication for other 
libraries in Wales to note. 


WARRINGTON’S Book News, October, 
1953. What a great production it would be 
without the advertisements. It breathes 
originality and sets many of the august library 
publications to shame. 
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What Made News in ‘The Times’ on 


ih April 27th, 1865 ? 

53. 

uc. 

n is 
a This issue contained a | 
gh report of Abraham Lincoln’s : 
= assassination. The most con- iz 
he venient and speedy way of 
| referring to any item in any “ 
issue of ‘The Times’, ‘The 
Times Literary Supplement’ 

he or ‘The Times Educational 

me Supplement’ is to consult the 

microfilm record. 


All the above journals have been recorded on microfilm by the 


SRECORDRAK oivision oF 


KODAK LIMITED 


Note new London address 


| and 2 BEECH STREET, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: METropolitan 0316 


and at Il PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 8918 


‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 
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Library Reports 
By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

Librarian, F. C. Pritchard, 
F.L.A. Population, 98,376. Rate, 7.44d. 
Income from Rate, £19,363. Total Stock, 
138,206. Additions, 12,426. Withdrawals, 
10,921. ‘Total Issues, 875,682. ‘Tickets, 
51,989. Branches, 2. 

Ihe Libraries and Museum Committee has been 
abolished, and the responsibility for library services 
transferred to a Sub-Committee of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Borough Council. The vear being 
reviewed was one of Steady progress in all depar tments, 
with a few notable innovations. The alterations to the 
bookcases in the Central Lending Library have been 
completed, the new arrangements giving great satis- 
faction to all users. A special loan collection of books 
in the Polish language has been made available to the 
public, and is much used, and appreciated, by Polish 
families settled in the Borough. A “Parent’s Collec 
tion” —books which can be read to children under 
school age—has been established and is rapidly becom- 
ing very popular. Last year’s book circulation showed 
an increase of 28,356 when compared with the year 
before. 

KINGSTON - UPON - THAMES. Borough 
Librarian, H. Cross, F.L.A. Population, 
39,990. Rate, 5.27d. Income from Rate, 
£12,487. Total Stock, 44,465. Additions, 
5,644. Withdrawals, 4,170. Total Issues, 
408,141. Tickets, 31,903. 1 Branch. 

The first full-vear’s service of the branch library 
comes under review here, and it is apparent that this 
addition to the service has filled a long-felt want, and 
become very popular with the citizens living within 
its vicinity. Issues from the new library enabled total 
circulation to rise to its highest ever figure, and over 
8,000 beyond the aggregate for the previous year. A 
noticeable increase in the use of the Junior Library 
is recorded. The Reference Library has been re- 
arranged, and there was a gratifying increase of 5 per 
cent in the daily use made of its resources. 
Norwicu.—City Librarian, P. Hepworth, 

M.A., F.L.A. Population, 121,226. Rate, 
6.54d. Income from Rate, £24,638. Total 
Stock, 182,496. Additions, 15,190. With- 
drawals, 25,404. Total Issues, 776,527. 
Borrowers, 30,083. Branches, 4. 

\ year of great achievement is here under review. 
The re-organisation of the Central Library is complete, 
and public use of its resources rose to heights never 
before reached. The appearance of the Central Lending 
department has been completely transformed, and over 
800 ft. of additional shelving is available. Public 
appreciation of this transformed library is reflected in 
the total number of books issued, which was the highest 
ever recorded there. All the branch libraries reported 
increased demands upon their resources, and there was 
an overall increase of well over 160,000 in total book 
circulation. An extra general ticket is now made 
available to all readers. The half-day closing of the 
Reference Library has been discontinued. 
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W1Gan.—Borough Librarian, WH. H. G. Arthur, 
F.L.A. Population, 104,960. Rate, 9.9d. 
Income from Rate £18,475. ‘Total Stock, 
152,762. Additions, 13,350. Withdrawals, 
5.474. Total Issues, 474,721. Tickets, 
24,050. Branches, 2. 1 Travelling Library. 

Two notable features Stand out in the year’s work 
here reviewed. There was a remarkable increase in the 
number of citizens enrolled as readers, and total 
circulation reached its highest level. The great majority 
of the 6,700 new readers who joined the Libraries had 
never previously borrowed from a public library. The 
service of a Travelling Library was inaugurated late 
in the year, and was responsible for nearly 50,000 issues, 

This new auxiliary, no doubt, had much to do with the 

increased numbers of members and issues. Over 

120,850 more books were issued for home reading 

than in the previous year. The alterations to the Central 

Children’s Library were completed, and it is claimed to 

be one of the most attractive and spacious in the country, 

Death claimed two well known local library personali- 

ties during the year, Mr. A. J. Hawkes, Borough 

Librarian for so many years,and Mr. A. J. Haworth, 

the Deputy Borough Librarian who was taken ill 

whilst on duty, and died on admission to hospital. 


Memorabilia 


Tue syllabus of public lectures of the Clyde- 
bank public library is a pleasant little affair on 
plate paper with portraits of the lecturers and 
book lists. The Literary and Philosophical 
Society of which Mr. John B. Purdy, the 
Burgh Librarian, is editor, also runs _fort- 
nightly le¢tures, which include one on a visit 
to the Mitchell Library by the Glasgow City 
Librarian, Mr. A. B. Paterson. 
* * * 

We learn that Dr. Esdaile now holds the 
remaining copies of his book of poems, Wise 
Men from the West. We assume that most 
libraries have this book which was reviewed 
at some length in the Lisrary Worip when 
it appeared in 1949, although strangely no 
notice was taken by the L.A. Record of this 
remarkable work of the man who had been its 
President longer than any other man. Our 
interest is not confined to what we do in 
libraries, or to our salaries, appointments, 
retirements and demises; librarian authors 
are a very special interest. 

* * * 

We have seen a copy of a brochure in the 
A.A.L. Series, The Public Libraries Committee, 
which is described as ‘“‘an entirely new pam- 
phlet,” we presume intended to displace one 
with a similar title by Mr. Sayers in the same 
series. Perhaps Mr. Sayers will tell us if he 
knew this was to be so as there is no indication 
in the pamphlet before us? There is no 
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ADDITIONAL SERVICES 


WHICH ARE PROVING OF GREAT VALUE 
TO LIBRARIANS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
SERVICE ror a tt Books Not 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


FOLLOW-UP ann REPORTING 
SYSTEM ar reEGULAR INTERVALS ON 


ALL BOOK ORDERS OUTSTANDING 


* 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Showrooms :— Head Office and Works :— 
100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. NORTH ACTON ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.1 HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
Telephone :—M USeum 0335, 5650 Telephone :—ELGar 7411-2-3 
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copyright in ideas in librarianship but there 
can be common courtesy when we jump the 
place of another in a queue. 

* * * 


“It is quite certain that the filming or broad- 
casting of a book stimulates interest in reading 
it. But it is noticeable that the interest is 
almost invariably concentrated on the one 
book. It rarely extends to other works by the 
same writer, especially if those works are 
classics ... In tact a more effective stimulus 
to the reading of classics is quite simply the 
prov ision ot a good clean copy.” —W inchester 

Innual Report. \n short the average listener is 
not yet a real reader. 
* * * 


Lancaster public libraries celebrated their 
diamond jubilee last month with an exhibition, 
the N.B.L.’s Coronation Touring Exhibition of 
“The Two Elizabeths and their Peoples,” 
400 books selected by Sir Harold Nicolson ; 
with displays of books and local records; a 
lecture by Miss Elfrida Vipond Foulds, winner 
of the L.A. Carnegie Medal, 1950; and 
another by E. C. R. Lorac on “The Deteétive 
Novel.” A special programme included a 
short history and a description of the library 
services. Expenditure : 1893-4, £618 ; 1952-3, 
£12,950 ; 1893-4, 74,947; 1952-3, 
741,515. 


issues 


* * 


Mr. Jack Dove, librarian of Hove, addressed 
the Portslade and West Hove Rotary Club on 
the public service of libraries. This is probably 
a usual an experience of librarians and quite 
an interesting article might be written on 
librarians as Rotarians. Some occupy or have 
occupied office in the movement. Mr. Marcus 
Milne of Aberdeen, for example, as Distriét 
Chairman of the premier District, number 1 ; 
Messrs. Hill, Sidney, Wilson of East Sussex 
and Sayers have recently been presidents of 
their respective clubs, and several librarians, 
amongst whom are Mr. S. W. Anderson, 
Carshalton, and Mr. William Wilson, former 
chief librarian of Wallasey, are secretaries. 
Rotary has in some cases co-operated, for 
example, in library work to old folks, hospitals 
and children. 

* * * 

Hove, with a museum attached to the 
libraries, and an issue of about 170,000 
quarterly has a staff of nineteen and has had 
no fewer than fifteen Sstaff-changes since 1950. 
It is not necessarily to be inferred that underpay 
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is a cause of this, but it is fair to infer that the 
library is understaffed. 
* 


* * 


The Library Bulletin of the London Transport 
Library, introduces some of us to an institution 
at 55 Broadway, Westminster, under the care 
of a Librarian, which lends books and periodi- 
cals to the Staff, and its members may receive 
them through Central Road Service Garages, 
They may be had, too, personally at the 
Library, which is situated in the east-wing hall, 
where there is also a reading room with table, 
couch and armchairs for off-duty reading, 
The Bulletin (three times yearly) is a tiny, 
lively affair with notes on facilities and 
activities and some pertinent discussions of 
books. Some account of other Staff libraries, 


such of those of insurance offices, is overdue. 


Aldershot is the latest borough to contraé 
out of a county system, in this case Hampshire. 
It has already advertised for a Borough 
Librarian for the independent library. Mr. 
H. C. Sales, the Town Clerk, has set a good 
example with gifts of books. 

* * * 

Hull and Sheffield staffs met in what has 
become an annual Cricket Match recently. 
There were separate contests between the men 
and the girls of the respective Staffs and the 
host teams, Sheffield, provided tea. Mr. 
Drewery was unable to be present, his Deputy, 
Mr. H. Ward accompanying Hull; but 
Mr. Lamb was able to join the contenders ; 
and “‘a right good time was had by all.” 

* * 


Among many good features in a compact 
and pleasant little Guide to the Wigan Public 
Libraries, just issued, our attention is arrested 
by the statement that the Reference library 
contains 90,000 books and pamphlets. This is 
more than one per head of the population. 
Wigan has always had the good fortune to 
have the interest of the distinguished “literary 
family” of the Earl of Crawford and _ its 
holdings in rare and early books exceed 
those of any library of its size. Is there a 
challenger in municipal libraries > 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


A portrait of Dr. F. C. Nicholson, formerly 


Librarian of the University of Edinburgh, has 
been presented to the University Library by 
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WHERE 


WHO 


was the first attempt on 
Everest made ? 

... was Ramsay MacDonald 
Prime Minister of Gt. Britain ? 


are the sea areas Bailey and 
Finnisterre ? 


... are the Virgin Islands ? 
. are the British Colonies 
and Protectorates ? 


is the British Ambassador to 
France ? 


... won the Boat Race in 
1946 ? 


. is the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations Ogran- 
isation ? 

For over fifty years the Daily Mail 
Year Book has occupied a worthy 
place in library bookshelves. Here 
in ‘‘the little red book’’ can be found 
the answers to thousands of every- 
day questions. 

The world’s ‘‘Highest, Longest, 
Greatest,’ comprehensive parlia- 
mentary and biographical sections, 
death duties, income tax, the British 
Commonwealth—all are covered in 
its 256 packed pages. 

This handy reference book costs 
only |/6d. from newsagents and 
booksellers. 


Baily Mail 
YEAR BOOK 
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* A book of historic 


JOHN 
MURRAY’S 


remarkable autumn list 


importance with an 
unflagging narrative 
bite. CHARLES 
LINDBERGH’S 
autobiography The 
Spirit of St. Louis. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


* The third volume of what The Times has 


called “one of the most astonishing 
performances in autobiography since the 
war.” FREYA STARK’S The Coast of 
Incense. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


* An inside account of the annual pilgrimage 


of European Gypsies to the shrine of Les 
Saintes Maries de la Mer. WALTER 
STARKIE’S In Sara’s Tents. Illustrated. 

25s. net. 


* A sparkling account by the author of 


“Naga Path’? of life amongst the tribes 
on the Assam-Tibet border. Here is 
primitive life presented with lively under- 
standing and personal charm. URSULA 
GRAHAM BOWER’S The Hidden Land. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


% Pungency and witty observation give 


individual flavour to this frank account of 
the author’s life amongst the natives of the 
Medina. It is a first book of unusual 
excellence and entertainment. PETER 
MAYNE’S The Alleys of Marrakesh. 

15s. net. Nov. 


* Book Society Recommendations 
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Dr. and Mrs. Nicholson. The portrait is the 
work of Rudolph Hirschenhauer. 


In the Italian Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
a “Centro Nazionale per il Catalogo Unico 
delle Biblioteche Italiane e per le Informazioni 
Bibliografiche” has been established. Its 
principal objects are to prepare a union cata- 
logue of Italian libraries and to serve as a 
central information office for those libraries. 


A new library periodical, Cuba Biblioteco- 
/égica, appeared in March of this year. It will 
be published quarterly and is issued by the 
Cuban Associacion Nacional de Profesionales 
de Biblioteca. 


All the publications hitherto issued by 
Towsley Microcards, Inc., were taken over by 
the Microcard Foundation at the beginning of 
this year. The current issue of The Microcard 
Bulletin (June, 1953) supplements “Consoli- 
dated Catalog No. 3.” There has been an in- 
crease in the prices of microcard Readers, but 
all models can now be used under ordinary 
reading room or office lighting conditions and 
are equipped for the dissipation of the heat of 
the lamp-bulb. Hours of steady use cannot 
overheat them. 


A clear statement that there is to be no 
“burning” of books in American Government 
libraries overseas has been made by Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the 
International Information Administration 
which is responsible for books in USIS 
libraries. Dr. Johnson declared: “The 
burning of a book is a wicked symbolic act. 
There is no place for book burnings in an 
American library, let alone a library operated 
by our Government . . . The burning of a book 
is not an act against that book alone; it is an 
act against free institutions.” 


Haverford College Library has issued a 
beautifully printed account of its William Pyle 
Philips Collection, with a number of facsimiles 
of title-pages. In the Collection “is preserved 
a fair share of the greatest works of literature 
as they first appeared in print . . . from Homer 
and the Bible, through Dante and Shakespeare 
to Newton and Swift.” Professor Ralph M. 
Sargent contributes an important introduction 
to Books of the Renaissance, and Professor C. 
William Miller provides A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Collection. 


. . . . 
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Mrs. Barbara Wootton is the new Presiden 
of Aslib. Mrs. Wootton, who is now Nuffield 
Research Fellow at Bedford College, London, 
is well known for her work as Professor oj 
Social Studies at London University, and she 
has been a Governor of the B.B.C. since 1950, 
Aslib’s Annual Conference will be held at the 
University of Nottingham from September 
11 to 14, 1953. 


The difficulty of Committees of Seétions of 
the Library Association keeping in touch 
with all members of the Sections is being met 
by the Committee of the Reference and Special 
Libraries Section by means of circular letters 
summarizing activities of local groups and of 
conferences. This idea is most praiseworthy, 


Book Selection Guide 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 
PROFESSIONAL 

Priip (A, J.) An Outline of a scheme for the 
Classification of Local Colleétions in Public 
and other Libraries and for all material with 
a Topographical Basis. Published by the 
Author. {1 2s. 6d. net. 

Printed in duplication form, in a handy quarto of 
54 pages, Mr. A. J. Philip, who was formerly Librarian 
of Gravesend Public Library, has tilled a much-felt 
want by compiling a scheme for dealing especially 
with the classification of Local Colieétions. Being 
chiefly of a topographical charaéter the work will 
naturally be found most useful from this point of view 
and as such will no doubt be heartily welcomed by 
Librarians who are in possession of colleétions dealing 
especially with their localities. 

Srarrk (H. W.) A Bibliography of Thomas 
Gray, 1917-1951. With material supple- 
mentary to C. $. Northup’s Bibliography of 
Thomas Gray. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
£1 Os. Od. net. 

A bibliography which is bound to appeal to the 
eighteenth century Student of English Literature. 
Most of the material included is supplementary to 
Northup’s work, namely from 1916 onwards. As is 
only to be expected, the “Elegy” occupies more than 
thirty pages of the volume, the index running from 
p. 135 to p. 152. 

Wortp Mepicat Prriopicats. Prepared 
under the auspices of a Committee jointly 
sponsored by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and the World Health Organization. wxHo 
and unrsco. 12s. 6d. net. 

A bibliography of current medical periodicals, 
medico-biological periodicals and well-known journals 
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TWO JOURNALS YOUR READERS WILL APPRECIATE DURING 1954! 


AMATEUR CINE WORLD 


the ONLY magazine for the amateur cine enthusiast 


and 


the ONLY magazine about the most populer type of camera 
WRITE TODAY FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF EACH 


Both published by 


MINIATURE CAMERA WORLD 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN LTD., 46-47 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


LUXFER Ltd. 


National Library of Scotland Edinburgh 
National Central Library London 
University of Montreal Quebec 
University of Manitoba ‘ Winnipeg 
University of British Columbia Vancouver 
University of Orange Free State - ‘ Bloemfontein 


University College Ibadan Nigeria 


These Libraries recently completed adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 
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which ceased publication during the period 1900-1950. 
Vitles of periodicals devoted to pharmacy, odontology 
and veterinary 
the work is enhanced by a useful subject index. 


GENERAL. 
ALLEN (C. |.) Switzerland’s Amazing Railways. 
Illus. Nelson. £1 5s. Od. net. 


Mir. C. J. Allen is already well-known as a railway 
enthusiast, and he has written many books which prove 
this faét. Now he has chosen a subjeét which will 
appeal rf pecially to sports of the 

railways ot 
ingenuity and 
versatiliry of construction and to read this compre 
vccount of them is to be transported into a 
land of mawi« 


and other lovers 
mountainous parts of Switzerland. The 


this country certainly show great 


HICTISIVE 
BerrerwortH (Charles C.) The English 
(1529-1545). Their Publication 
and Connection with the English Bible and 
the Reformation in England. Illus. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Geotirey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. {2 8s. Od. net. 


Primers 


In his preface the author writes “Comparatively 
tew people have even a little knowledge of the English 
Primers” which are the subjeét of his book. To the 
booksellers and librarians he adds “‘they are reckoned 
as scarce and valued treasures” and many other readers 
will appreciate the amount of learning and research 
vone into his work. Nineteen chapters, three 
a good bibliography and an adequate 
index will detinitely help readers to study and digest a 
subject which has perhaps been somewhat neglected 
hitherto in the literary world. 

Houme (R.) and Frost (K. M.) Decorative Art. 
Volume 43. The Studio Year Book of 
Furnishing and Decoration, 1953-1954. 
Illus. Studio. £1 10s. Od. net. 

his latest volume shows the new developments 
made durine the past year in all aspects of interior 
decorating and house furnishing. It is arranged in the 
usual manner with many illustrations, some in colour. 
\ new feature is a short section on Flower Arrangement. 
(C. E. M.) Ed. Shaw and Society. An 

\nthology and a Symposium. With contri- 
butions by Kingsley Martin, Leonard Woolf, 
S. K. Ratcliffe, Benn W. Levy and the 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, M.P.  Frontis. 
Odhams. 16s. Od. net. 

\n interesting collection of essays dealing with 
Shaw’s personality from various points of view, his 
influence on the society of his time, his political trend 
towards Socialism and his work for the Fabian Society. 
The extraéts from Shaw’s own works include traéts, 
speeches and letters, as well as some of those dealing 
with prefaces, plays and articles. 


(R.), Mavrots (A.) and Herrtior (E.) 
French Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot. With an 

Brereton. Cassell. 


that have 


appendices, 


introduction by G. 
12s. 6d. net. 


medicine are included, and the value of 
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This work is, in a manner, limited in scope, 
owing to the faét that it deals mainly with three of the 
ureatest thinkers of the time. However, it maintains 
such a broad outlook on the subject and is contributed 
by three authors with outstanding knowledge of it, 
that a general idea of French thought can be obtained 
from a wider point of view. Naturally enough 
d’Alembert figures frequently in Herriot’s seétion on 
Diderot. Mr. Geoffrey Brereton, who has written “A 
Critical Biography” on Jean Racine, is well qualified 
to introduce the work contributed by the three well- 
known philosophical thinkers. 


Usporne (R.) Clubland Heroes. 
i5s. Od. net. 


Mr. Usborne has made an interesting Study of the 
tamous heroes from the “thrillers” of three well-known 
writers in the years between the two world wars, 
\ll who have read with pleasure the tales of Dornford 
Yates, John Buchan and Sapper, will be anxious to 
meet again such charatters as Richard Hannay, Bulldog 
Drummond, and Jonah Mansel, to mention but a few. 
Wake.ey (Sir C.) Ed. The Faber Medical 

Dittionary. Faber. £2 5s. Od. net. 

This exhaustive work cannot be too highly praised. 
It will be found to be of immense value to all who are 
working in the various departments of medical science 
and hospital administration. There is no means of 
gauging exactly the vast number of entries in the 472 
pages of the volume, but to memorize them must be a 
Stupendous task to the lay mind. Yet for the expert 
this should be a necessary accomplishment as far as 
may be possible and if it is too much to expeét in these 
hurried days of exhausted energy, the best recom- 
mendation is that this valuable reference book should 
remain accessible to the medical research worker at all 
times. 


Constable, 


FICTION 


Arperry (A. J.) Trans. Scheherezade. ‘Tales 
from the Thousand and One Nights. Illus. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. Od. net. 


Professor Arberry, working from the original 
texts, has presented four of the famous tales in modern 
form. The tales chosen are Aladdin, The Brothers 
Judar, Aboukir and Anousir and the Amorous 
Goldsmith. Readers will be delighted with this new 
rendering of the well-known Stories. 
Buck (P.) Come, my _ beloved. 

12s. 6d. net. 


Miss Buck has set her latest novel against a back- 
ground of India, and gives the story of three men, the 
rich American, who founds a school to train 
missionaries, his son, who goes as a missionary himself, 
and his grandson, who in his search for the Ultimate 
Good goes to live among the poor in a “‘mud-wall” 
village. 

Tua (H. Van) Ed. Oriental Splendour. An 
Anthology of Eastern Tales. Barker. 
18s. Od. net. 


This anthology brings together a colleétion of 
Stories from many Eastern countries, which have 
hitherto been almost unknown to the general reading 
public. Mr. Van Thal has provided short introduétory 
notes arranged in order of the countries. 


Methuen. 
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REMPLOY LIMITED 


BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING GROUP 
108 PORTLAND STREET 


MANCHESTER 1 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 4316 — Ex 1 


LIBRARY BINDING 
SEWN or UNSEWN 
in any material 


Heap Orrice (Registered) 25/28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


q BENLOCK | | DIVINE LOVE 
LIMITED | AND WISDOM 


lI | Emanuel Swedenborg 


LIBRARY | An exposition of the nature of God, 


His relation to Man, the nature of 

BOOKBINDERS Ultimate Reality and the creation of 
the Universe 

TALL IN 

— Standard edition 5/- (5/6 post free) 

JUVENILE BINDING 


from 


THE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
SOUTH BANK (INc.) 


MIDDLESBOROUGH 20/21 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
YORKS 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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JUNIOR 


Exviacorr (S. E.) The Story of the Kitchen. 
Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


rhe teen-agers will tind much valuable information 
in this new volume of the “Outlines” series. The 
development of the kitchen and cooking is traced from 
primitive times to the present day. The text is simple 
and clear, and well illustrated with line drawings by 
the author. \ short bibliography is given, and a useful 
index is included. 


Fiack (M.) Angus Lost ; Angus and the Cat ; 
Angus and the Ducks; Angus and Wag- 
Tail-Bess ; Angus and Topsy. Illus. Bodley 
Head. 4s. 6d. net each. 


These new editions of old favourites will appeal 
to young children. The illustrations are large and clear ; 
some are in colour. The “Angus Books” are specially 
suitable tor those learning to read, or for mother to 
read to the very young. 


Greene (G.) The Little Steamroller. Illus. 
Parrish. 7s. 6d. net. 


Once again Mr. Graham Greene has successfully 
applied his talents to the writing of a myStery tale for 
the younger child, and the work has been improved 
by Miss Craigie’s lively drawings, printed in bright 
colours. Well recommended for the under tens. 
MacVicar (A.) The Lost Planet. Burke. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The author is already well known as a writer of 
thrilling adventure Stories for children, and in this tale 
transports his readers via space-ship to the lost planet of 
Hesikos ! The book has been serialised in the Children’s 
Hour with much success. 


Kildee House. Illus. 


MonrGomery (R.) 
Faber. 9s. 6d. net. 
Ihe Story of an old Stone carver, who builds a 
small house in the woods, and shares it with the small 
wild creature he clear large type and the delightful 
illustrations make it especially suitable for young 


re ader s 


Newsom (John) Rogue’s Yarn. Faber. 9s. 6d. 
net. 


rhe story of an adventurous holiday spent on the 
Norfolk Broads. Older children will enjoy this tale, 
and appreciate the useful hints given about sailing and 
sailiny-craft 


Norsury (].) Let’s learn to sew. Illus. 
Bodley Head. 5s. Od. net. 
This useful little book will please every little virl. 
It contains step-by-step instruétions, with simple 
diagr ams, for basic sewing from thre aiding the needle 
to making a dress for her doll. 


NEW EDITIONS 
(G. A.) and (A. M.) 
Building Construction and Drawing. Part 1. 
Elementary Course. Revised and completely 
re-illustrated under editorship of 


W. Hanneford-Smith. 21st Edition. Furtheg 
revised by F. Kerr and E. W. Talbot. Illus, 
Batsford. 15s. Od. net. 


\ work which has proved an_ indispensable 
introduétion to the principles of sound building needg 
little more than the faét that it has already reached its 
twenty-first edition to recommend it. Revision hag 
been made in accordance with the present requirements 
of the L.C.C. Construétional Byelaws and the Model 
Byelaws of the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. There are full diagramatic illustrations and the 
appropriate book-jacket and endpapers are worth 
Studying. Since the beginning of the century the work 
has been recognised as the Standard text-book on the 
subjeét. 


THE Oxrorp DIcTioNARY OF QUOTATIONS, 
Second Edition. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. £2 2s. Od. net. 


Twelve vears have passed since the first edition 
of this work was issued, and it is evident that a large 
amount of revision and numerous additions have 
become necessary to bring it up-to-date. Some 1,300 
quotations have been added and a few unimportant 
entries have been omitted. It is, however, no small 
achievement to have colleéted 40,000 quotations in one 
volume, and it is interesting to note that such headings 
as the Bible, Ballads and Nursery Rhymes are now 
incorporated in the general body of the work in theif 
alphabetical positic m. The index occ upies from pages 
589 to 1,003 and has been thoroughly revised, each 
reference now including the page number and _ the 
number of the quotation on the page. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The appearance of a book title in this list does not 
preclude its subsequent review. 

\stuov (1.) Foundation. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
10s. 6d. net.—Carney (\.) South from Bandolier. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net.—Corspetr (FE. V.) The Publie 
Libraries Committee. \ssociation of Assistant 
Librarians. 2s. 6d. net. 2s. Od. to members of the 
Library .\ssociation. Fam (M. A.) Trudy’s College 
Days. Pickering & Inglis. 6s. Ud. net.—HopGson 
(K. W.) The Deaf and Their Problems. Watts. 
£1 1s. Od. net. —Kevan (E. F.) The Saving Work of the 
Holy Spirit. Pickering & Inglis. 4s. 6d. net 
MacLeop (R. D.) The Scottish Publishing Houses, 
Holmes. 4s. Od. net.—Masman (A. J.) The Valley of 
Swans. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net.—Sruartr (V.) Along 
Came Ann. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net.—Wesson (HJ 
\ Bronce and a Rope. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
THE ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, Oétober, 1953— 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, September, 1953 rHE 
LIBRARIAN, July, 1953 LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS QUARTERLY JOURNAL, August, 1953 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, October, 
1953 LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, NORTH 
WESTERN NEWSLETTER, September, 1953 
LITERARY, DEBATING DIALECT 
SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND 
AND FRANCE, Sections IIL and I\ ST. PANCRAS 
JOURNAL, Oétober, 1953 — THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN, July, 1953 — WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, September, 1953. 
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